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just action on the part of the newspaper press to raise, by 
small contributions, the moderate sum necessary to erect a 
suitable monument over one who had been so distinguished 
an ornament of the profession of journalism. 

The President read an extract from a letter of our foreign 
Corresponding Member, 'Colonel Chester, in which he stated 
that he was pursuing his researches into the facts of the 
pedigree of Washington, and had no doubt he should show 
that the usually received pedigree of the Washington family 
was erroneous, and should establish the true line of the 
ancestry of General Washington. 



JUNE MEETING, 1877. 

A stated meeting of the Society was held this day, Thurs- 
day, June 14, at eleven o'clock A.M. ; the President, the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The vacancy in the office of Recording Secretary was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Deane as Secretary pro tempore. 

The record of the last meeting was read by him, and was 
approved. 

The Librarian read his list of donors to the Library for the 
past month, and made special mention of a gift from Mr. 
Waterston of a series of etchings, entitled " Life Sketches," 
representing scenes in the late civil war. They were ac- 
companied by a letter from General S. M. Quincy, certifying 
to the fidelity of the sketches. 

The President now spoke of the death, since the last meet- 
ing of the Society, of two of its Resident Members, Edmund 
Quincy and John Lothrop Motley, as follows : — 

MR. WINTHROP'S REMARKS. 

Our first thoughts to-day, gentlemen, are of those whom 
we may not again welcome to these halls. We shall be in no 
mood, certainly, for entering on other subjects this morning 
until we have given some expression to our deep sense of the 
loss — the double loss — which our Society has sustained 
since our last monthly meeting. 

When our valued associate, Mr. Edmund Quincy, took his 
seat at this table for the first time as our Recording Secretary, 
on the 10th of May last, there was hardly one of our number, 
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I think, for whom many years to come might have been more 
reasonably hoped, or more confidently predicted. Active, 
cheerful, vigorous, without an infirmity which betrayed itself 
to the most observing eye, he seemed to promise as protracted 
an old age as that of his honored father, who was so long the 
Nestor of our Society. We all counted on a long continuance 
of his services, and of his cherished companionship, as a mat- 
ter of course, and without the slightest misgiving. 

In the providence of God, however, a single week sufficed 
to complete his earthly career. Returning to his pleasant 
residence at Dedham, after a day of various occupation in the 
way of duty at Cambridge and in Boston, he was struck by a 
sudden illness on the afternoon of the 17th ultimo, and 
reached his home only to die. Many of us had the sad 
privilege of attending his funeral on the 21st, and it only 
remains for us now to pay a parting tribute to his memory, 
and fill his place as best we may. 

It is not for me to attempt any sketch of his life or char- 
acter. Yet I may not forget that my acquaintance with him 
was not of yesterday. Indeed, I can hardly remember a time 
when I did not know him. We were friends in our earliest 
boyhood, as we were friends in our latest manhood. Nearly 
sixty years ago, I think, the houses of our fathers and mothers 
were next door to each other, and we were mingling often in 
the same sports and preparing for the same pursuits, if not 
attending the same schools. And though he entered college 
a year before I did, there was hardly one of nry own class 
with whom I was more intimate than with him. With com- 
mon tastes and common friendships, we were long members 
of the same household, and always of the same clubs. 

I recall especially a journey to the White Hills which we 
made together during one of the college vacations. It was 
no ordinary or easy expedition at that day. Much of it was 
to be made on foot, and there were not a few hardships to be 
encountered along the route. There were thick woods to be 
traversed ; there were swollen streams to be waded ; there 
was a night to be passed in the open air. And then the dis- 
appointments ! Though we had rainbows beneath our feet 
and glorious glimpses of sky above our heads when we were 
half-way up, — we reached the summit of Mount Washington 
only to find ourselves enveloped in a drenching mist which cut 
off all our view. Thus early and impressively were we both 
admonished, that the loftiest climbings do not always lead to 
sunshine, and that he who takes " Excelsior " for his motto, 
in its true spirit, must look higher than any earthly moun- 
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tains. It was the very season of a most memorable land- 
slide, and the rains were already descending which were to 
wash down hills and forests and human habitations. I can- 
not but remember that we passed some hours in the well- 
known Willey House, hardly a fortnight before its inmates 
were to fly from the avalanche, and not a few of them to 
perish in their flight. 

During all that trying trip, which I recall the more vividly 
from having myself been prostrated by the fatigue, Quincy 
never lost his patience or endurance, or that sort of philo- 
sophical equanimity which so peculiarly characterized him 
both as boy and man. He was the same brave, cheery, 
charming companion when we were clambering over those 
rocks, or confronting those pelting rains, as he was here last 
month in these historical halls, — where he had endeared 
himself so much to us all, — when he laid down the pen, 
which had just been committed to him, with a characteristic 
pleasantry, and looked forward confidently to resuming it this 
morning. 

I have said that we were friends in our earliest boyhood 
and in our latest manhood. But I may not forget, in justice 
to him, if not to myself, that there was a long interval during 
which our ways of life were quite apart, and our associations 
and sympathies interrupted. I am not aware, however, that 
we ever indulged in mutual reproaches for our different 
views of social or political or sectional questions. At any rate, 
we happily lived long enough to come back to a complete reju- 
venescence of our old relations of cordial regard and friend- 
ship, and to find out that, after all, our views, of measures 
and of men, had not been so widely different as they seemed 
to have been, either to others or to ourselves. Certainly, there 
are few persons who had a higher appreciation of his sterling 
qualities of mind and heart than I had, or who more sincerely 
lament his loss, personally, socially, and as a most valuable 
member of this and many other associations. One could not 
but feel that he had capacities still unused, and that he had 
reached a vantage-ground where his great reading, his clas- 
sical scholarship, his ready wit and racy humor and graceful 
pen, might have won new honors for himself, and accomplished 
valuable results, for biography or history, in our own or some 
other service. 

But he had done enough to secure a pleasant and enduring 
remembrance of his name, as one of a family which has rarely 
been without a distinguished representative since the earliest 
Edmund Quincy came over to New England with John Cot- 
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ton in 1633. His little novel, " Wensley," was said by 
Whittier to be the most readable book of the kind since 
Hawthorne's Blithedale Romance. His contributions to the 
anti-slavery press for many years were pungent and power- 
ful. His Life of his father, prepared in co-operation with an 
accomplished sister,* will always have a place among our 
choicest American biographies, and it was fitly followed by a 
volume of his father's remarkable speeches in Congress. The 
little Memoir of Charles Sprague which he contributed to 
our own volumes of Proceedings will not be forgotten, nor 
his very recent Lecture, delivered in aid of the fund for the 
preservation of the Old South. 

There is no room for repining on his own account, certainly, 
at the release of one, who had entered his seventieth year 
with such a record made up, more especially when that release 
came in a form which had often called forth from him expres- 
sions of envy, when it had been mercifully vouchsafed to 
others. Spared alike from the infirmities of age and from the 
pangs of disease, he was permitted to pass, without a struggle, 
from the things which are seen and temporal to the things 
which are unseen and eternal. 

I have said, gentlemen, that we had a double loss to de- 
plore to-day, and I turn to a brief notice of another. 

The death of our distinguished associate, Motley, can 
hardly have taken many of us by surprise. Sudden at the 
moment of its occurrence, we had long been more or less pre- 
pared for it by his failing health. It must, indeed, have 
been quite too evident to those who had seen him, during the 
last two or three years, that his life-work was finished. I 
think he so regarded it himself. 

Hopes may have been occasionally revived in the hearts 
of his friends, and even in his own heart, that his long- 
cherished purpose of completing a History of the Thirty 
Years' "War, as the grand consummation of his historical 
labors, — for which all his other volumes seemed to him to 
have been but the preludes and overtures, — might still be 
accomplished. But such hopes, faint and flickering from his 
first attack, had well-nigh died away. They were like Pres- 
cott's hopes of completing his Philip the Second, or like 
Macaulay's hopes of finishing his brilliant History of England. 



* Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, whose privately printed Memoir of her mother, 
and whose more recent republication of the Life of her illustrious grandfather, 
have been welcome additions to so many public and private libraries. 
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But great as may be the loss to literature of such a 
crowning work from Motley's pen, it was by no means neces- 
sary to the completeness of his own fame. His " Rise of the 
Dutch Republic," his " History of the United Netherlands," 
and his " Life of John of Barneveldt," had abundantly estab- 
lished his reputation, and given him a fixed place among the 
most eminent historians of our country and of our age. 

No American writer, certainly, has secured a wider recog- 
nition or a higher appreciation from the scholars of the Old 
World. The Universities of England and the learned soci- 
eties of Europe have bestowed upon him their largest honors. 
It happened to me to be in Paris when he was first chosen a 
corresponding member of the Institute, and when his claims 
were canvassed with the freedom and earnestness which 
peculiarly characterize such a candidacy in France. There 
was no mistaking the profound impression which his first 
work had made on the minds of such men as Guizot and 
Mignet. Within a year or two past a still higher honor has 
been awarded him from the same source. The journals not 
long ago announced his election as one of the six foreign 
associates of the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, — a distinction which Prescott would probably have 
attained had he lived a few years longer, until there was a 
vacancy, but which, as a matter of fact, I believe, Motley was 
the only American writer, except the late Edward Living- 
ston, of Louisiana, who has actually enjoyed. 

Residing much abroad, for the purpose of pursuing his his- 
torical researches, he had become the associate and friend of the 
most eminent literary men in almost all parts of the world, 
and the singular charms of his conversation and manners 
had made him a favorite guest in the most refined and 
exalted circles. 

Of his relations to political and public life, this is hardly 
the occasion or the moment for speaking in detail. Miscon- 
structions and injustices are the proverbial lot of those who 
occupy eminent position. It was a duke of Vienna, if I 
remember rightly, whom Shakspeare, in his " Measure for 
Measure," introduces as exclaiming, — 

O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee ! Volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doing6 ! Thousand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 
And rack thee in their fancies ! 

I forbear from all application of the lines. It is enough 
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for me, certainly, to say here, to-day, that our country was 
proud to be represented at the courts of Vienna and London 
successively by a gentleman of so much culture and accom- 
plishment as Mr. Motley, and that the circumstances of his 
recall were deeply regretted by us all. 

His fame, however, was quite beyond the reach of any 
such accidents, and could neither be enhanced or impaired 
by appointments or removals. As a powerful and brilliant 
Historian we pay him our unanimous tribute of admiration 
and regret, and give him a place in our memories by the side 
of Prescott and Irving. I do not forget how many of us 
lament him, also, as a cherished friend. 

He died on the 29th ultimo, at the house of his daughter, 
Mrs. Sheridan, in Dorsetshire, England, and an impressive 
tribute to his memory was paid, in Westminster Abbey, on 
the following Sunday, by our Honorary Member, Dean Stan- 
ley. Such a tribute, from such lips, and with such surround- 
ings, leaves nothing to be desired in the way of eulogy. He 
was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, by the side of his 
beloved wife. 

One might well say of Motley, precisely what he said of 
Prescott, in a letter from Rome to our associate, Mr. William 
Amory, immediately on hearing of Prescott's death : " I feel 
inexpressibly disappointed — speaking now for an instant 
purely from a literary point of view — that the noble and 
crowning monument of his life, for which he had laid such 
massive foundations, and the structure of which had been 
carried forward in such a grand and masterly manner, must 
remain uncompleted, like the unfinished peristyle of some 
stately and beautiful temple on which the night of time has 
suddenly descended. But, still, the works which his great 
and untiring hand had already thoroughly finished will re- 
main to attest his learning and genius, — a precious and per- 
petual possession for his country." 

I am authorized by the Council to offer the following reso- 
lutions : — 

Resolved, That we have heard with sincere sorrow of the 
death of our valued Recording Secretary, Edmund Quincy, 
Esq., for whose ability and accomplishments we had learned 
to entertain the highest respect, and whose obliging disposi- 
tion and genial temperament had endeared him to all with 
whom he was associated. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to appoint one 
of our number to prepare a Memoir of our lamented friend 
for the next volume of our " Proceedings." 
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Resolved, That by the death of the Hon. John Lothrop 
Motley this Society has lost one of its most distinguished 
members, and American literature one of its brightest orna- 
ments ; a son of Massachusetts, who, in illustrating so power- 
fully the annals of another land, has reflected the highest 
honor on his own, and whose fame as an historian will ever be 
cherished among the treasures of his native State. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to nominate 
one of our associates to prepare a Memoir of Mr. Motley. 

professor Lowell's remarks. 
Professor James Russell 1 Lowell then said : — 

Mr. President, — You assign me a duty of whose danger 
you only are unconscious, in asking me to add any thing to 
the words of one who, by common consent, is a master in the 
perilous oratory of commemoration. 

I had been so long in the habit of looking on Mr. Quincy 
in the single relation of friend, and in the reserve of domestic 
intercourse, that it needed an effort of reflection to make me 
conscious how much else he was, and at how many points he 
touched the world about him. He would gladly have veri- 
fied Voltaire's favorite maxim, bene vixit qui bene latuit, yet 
his moral convictions, as was true also of the illustrious 
Frenchman, forced him into a publicity more conspicuous — 
one might almost say more obtrusive — than that of most pub- 
lic men. Early in life he devoted himself deliberately to the 
somewhat arduous profession of gentleman, and certainly in the 
practice of it he achieved as great success as is possible in a 
country where we have busyness in the blood, and where 
leisure is looked upon as the larceny of time that belongs to 
other people. But Mr. Quincy's leisure, if not a learned, was 
at least a lettered one, and he was always busy with one 
occupation or another that was not gainful. He was a 
scholar, in the old-fashioned sense of the word, which implied 
enjoyment rather than exactness, and was capable of forming 
life-long friendships with the classical authors of his own and 
other tongues. He was familiar with two at least of the 
modern languages, and kept up his Latin and Greek enough to 
be at home among the ancients. He had even acquired the 
new pronunciation of Latin, which is such a bother to some 
of us. I have just been looking over his letters to the " Anti- 
Slavery Standard," and have been much struck with the 
felicity of his quotations (a very delicate art), and with the 
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range and choice of reading which they implied. Those let- 
ters are a mine of information for the future historian of our 
local politics, and contain also curious little bits of social 
tradition and what may be called historical gossip. Those 
whose memories are shortened or obscured by present differ- 
ences of politics will find recorded there the unselfish services 
of an eminent man, the third of a historic name, — services 
demanding more courage and self-sacrifice then than when 
the righteous cause had a nation at its back and a nation's 
rewards at its disposal. Mr. Quincy's information on certain 
topics was both comprehensive and minute. I think he knew 
English society during the latter half of the last century 
better than Horace Walpole himself. I remember his once 
setting an Englishman of distinguished family right on some 
point of his own genealogy ; and he knew London as he 
knew Boston. His story of " Wensley " will be more valued 
hereafter than it is now, as a picture of obsolete or obsolescent 
manners. In another field of literature, and one of the most 
difficult, he achieved a success that may be called eminent. 
His Life of his father, without disparagement of other excel- 
lent performances of the kind, seems to me clearly the best 
piece of biographical work that has been done in America, 
and worthy to rank with the best of other countries. 

In character, he was cheerful, genial, and friendly. "With 
a perfect recognition of all the exactions of conscience, he 
was as far as possible from being a fanatic. The letters of 
which I just spoke are always frank, often severe ; but they 
are never ill-natured, and never overstep the boundaries of 
legitimate public criticism. You have spoken, sir, of his 
" philosophical composure." It did not spring from indif- 
ference, but had its root in a remarkable moral and personal 
courage. I have seen him, as chairman, confront an excited 
crowd (which an unwise word would have changed to a 
mob), with a high-bred good-humor that was the most efficient 
police. The closing days of his life were cheered by the 
hope of a more substantial union between the lately hos- 
tile sections of our country, a hope founded on a return by 
the administration to constitutional principles and rational 
methods. Though he had reached the limit of threescore and 
ten, yet that may be said of him which can be said of few, 
that he died prematurely, so much was he to his friends, so 
inexhausted the sources of his life, so ready was he for private 
duty and for public usefulness. 
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REMARKS OF "WILLIAM AMORY. 

William Amory, Esq., spoke as follows : — 

I thank you cordially, Mr. President, for affording to me 
at this time the opportunity of paying the tribute of a few- 
remarks to the memory of one whom I had so long known, 
loved, and honored as Mr. Motley ; and, though I may fail to 
do it in words suitable to the occasion, or satisfactory to my- 
self, I am compelled by the promptings of my heart, not 
alone in silence to mingle my tears with those of the family 
and friends who mourn the loss of a father, brother, and 
friend, but to join also my voice with the voices of those who 
are gathered here to-day to deplore the loss and honor the 
memory of him who, as our associate, by his writings and 
character, has contributed so largely to elevate the reputation 
of this Society, to embellish the name of this community, and 
to reflect throughout the civilized world the lustre of his own 
name on the literature' of his native country. Till about 
1840 I personally knew little of Mr. Motley ; but since then 
our intimacy has been unbroken and our intercourse unin- 
terrupted, except by his absence in Europe. The lapse of 
almost forty years since I first saw him has scarcely effaced 
from the freshness of my memory my first impression of 
the transparent nature and striking idiosyncrasies of his 
remarkable character, which made it easy to imagine the 
past, and not difficult to divine the future of his brilliant ca- 
reer. The expressive beauty of his face, the manly elegance 
of his person, his winning ways, his sparkling wit, and the 
irresistible charm of his conversation, all gave even then 
assurance of distinction and promise of fame in his riper years. 
A few years later, at about thirty, not inclined to the practice 
of the law, which he had studied partly as an accomplish- 
ment, partly as a possible means of support, and partly as a 
preparation for any other pursuit he might embrace as more 
congenial to his temperament or taste, he determined upon a 
literary career, and, as his genius, attainments, studies, and 
tastes inclined him thereto, he, fortunately for himself and 
the world, adopted history as a specialty, and selected " The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic " as the subject of his first his- 
torical work. 

His brilliant success a few years later, on the publication 
of that book, showed how wisely he had chosen for his own 
reputation, for the honor of the republic whose history he 
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faithfully, picturesquely, and elegantly depicted, and for that 
of the republic at home, upon which he at once shed such 
glory as a writer. By this, his first history, published in 
London in 1856, he was raised by common consent at one 
bound to the front rank of illustrious historians in the Eng- 
lish language, and by his subsequent works, though perhaps 
less attractive to the general reader, he has sustained the 
reputation he at that time acquired. 

With a few of his friends in this country, I was favored 
with the privilege of a perusal of those volumes before they 
were published in England ; and, though already entertaining 
a high appreciation of his genius and powers, I was inexpres- 
sibly surprised at the eloquence of the style, the interest 
of the narrative, the variety, aptitude, and brilliancy of the 
illustrations, and the life-like fidelity of the portraits of the 
chief actors in that wonderful historical drama, but above all 
by the untiring industry and diligent research displayed 
throughout in procuring, preparing, and using so ably such 
copious materials from such various sources. Three years 
after its publication, in 1859, Mr. Motley, on hearing of the 
death of W. H. Prescott, his friend and brother historian, 
wrote from Rome a long letter, containing a very interesting 
account of an interview he had sought with Mr. Prescott about 
twelve years before, in relation to the subject of the rise of 
the Dutch republic. That letter was read by Mr. Sears at a 
meeting of this Society, holden in April, 1859, and recorded 
in full on page 266 of the published " Proceedings " of 1858-60. 
Though too long to be read here, it is so touching and beauti- 
ful a letter, and so creditable and honorable to both Mr. 
Motley and Mr. Prescott, that I have ventured to allude to 
it for the benefit of such members of this Society as have 
either forgotten or never seen it, and to whom at this moment 
it may have a peculiar interest, if they possess the volume of 
the " Proceedings " referred to. The subject of the letter may 
be briefly stated thus : About 1846, Mr. Motley had collected 
materials and made preparations to write " The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic," ignorant of the fact that Mr. Prescott had 
still earlier also made still larger preparations to write the 
" History of Philip II." As, in writing upon subjects so 
closely identified in time and events, it was obvious that Mr. 
Motley must often traverse the same ground occupied by 
Mr. Prescott, he determined, when informed by a friend of 
Mr. Prescott's intention, to go to him and confer with him on 
the subject ; and, if he should find that Mr. Prescott had a 
shadow of objection to his proceeding with his history, to 

87 
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abandon it at once, though already so enamoured of the sub- 
ject he had selected that it was to him, as he said, like sur- 
rendering his historical career. He did so, was most kindly 
received, and cordially encouraged to proceed with the work 
at once by Mr. Prescott, who, at the same time, generously 
volunteered to offer any aid in his power and the free use of 
his library. 

Such is the summary of the purpose and result of that inter- 
view ; but to realize the sacrifice which the young aspirant 
to authorship was ready to make to a nice sense of honor and 
courtesy to the perhaps doubtful priority of the conventional 
claim of one with whom at that time he was only slightly 
acquainted, or to appreciate the genuine gratitude and pleas- 
ure inspired by the cordial aid and generous encouragement 
offered him by Mr. Prescott, it is necessary to read the letter 
itself. 

I have, Mr. President, perhaps dwelt too long on this sub- 
ject; but the temptation to present in one picture, and to 
illustrate by one anecdote, the different, but equally beauti- 
ful, traits of character exhibited in the same story by the two 
most illustrious historians of this country must be my ex- 
cuse. 

You may well be proud, sir, that during your presidency 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society the names of Prescott 
and Motley, both your associates, have been enrolled by 
universal consent in the same rank with those of Hume, 
Gibbon, and Robertson, of the eighteenth century, and 
Hallam and Macaulay, of the nineteenth ; and it is worth 
recording on the same page that these friends and brother 
historians of the same subject were natives of the same State, 
citizens of the same city, graduates of the same college, 
equally remarkable for their personal beauty and the charms 
of their manners, published their first histories at the same 
time of life, and died in precisely the same manner, at about 
the same age. With more time, it would be gratifying to 
compare and contrast those elements of moral, intellectual, 
and social character, which, though so different in each of 
these distinguished men, contributed so equally to the charms 
and celebrity of both in the world of letters and in the soci- 
ety of the world ; but it is too late, and I am conscious that 
already I have encroached upon the ground of his literary 
friends, instead of confining myself to those social and do- 
mestic beauties of his character, so much richer in interest 
and materials, and upon which I am so much better authority. 
One of these attributes, and, as I think, the most prominent 
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and characteristic of all, was the tender affectionateness of 
his nature, which, within the small circle of his home and 
friends, was irresistibly winning, and which, though less 
known to the outside world, pervaded his whole being, and 
was often the hidden source of that magnetism and fascina- 
tion which captivated all, and won for him hosts of friends 
and admirers wherever he was known. 

His ready and deep sympathy in the hour of sorrow or 
affliction, as indicated by the tones of his voice, the expres- 
sion of his face, or the simple eloquence of his words, will be 
long remembered by many. Passing by that greatest and last 
domestic affliction, which made his home so desolate and his 
life so sad for the last two years, as too recent and sacred to 
be more than glanced at, I recall that agony of grief occa- 
sioned many years before by the sudden and shocking death 
of his nearest and dearest friend, Mr. Stackpole. Mr. Motley, 
for a while at that time a near neighbor of mine, spent every 
afternoon with me on my piazza at Longwood ; and I shall 
never forget the touching words and manner in which he 
bewailed his loss in all the variety of thought and language 
which death and friendship could suggest, and with all the 
eloquence of an " In Memoriam." He could think and talk 
of nothing else. Subdued and softened by his sorrow, he 
seemed an altered man, and in the tenderness of his grief he 
was more like a mother weeping for an only child than a 
strong man mourning the loss even of his dearest friend. 
How easy it would be, Mr. President, to select from a char- 
acter so rich in its endless variety many other equally in- 
teresting peculiarities, and to illustrate them by similar 
reminiscences, no one can imagine without a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the incidents of his life, and a nice appreciation 
of those fine impulses of his nature which have shaped his 
career ; and this can be fitly done only by the eloquent pen 
of a biographer who has known him from his youth. 

I have made no allusion to Mr. Motley's diplomatic career, 
which, but for circumstances beyond his control and not at- 
tributable to any fault of his, might have been as distinguished 
as his career as a writer, because I am sure that, to all who 
knew him, or the history of the termination of his missions to 
Vienna and London, any defence of him certainly, on either 
side of the water, would be entirely superfluous. 
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DR. HOLMES'S REMAKES. 

The President now called on Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who said : — 

The thoughts which suggest themselves upon this occasion 
are such as belong to the personal memories of the dear 
friends whom we have lost, rather than to their literary 
labors, the just tribute to which must wait for a calmer hour 
than the present, following so closely as it does on our 
bereavement. 

To those of us who remember Mr. Motley during his last 
visit to this country, his death, though it was a blow to many 
lingering hopes, was hardly a surprise. But if we go back a 
few more years, and recall him as he appeared at our meeting 
of November, 1868, he comes before us with the promise of a 
long afternoon and evening to a life which was still in the 
brightness of its intellectual meridian. It fell to him on that 
occasion to speak before us of his friend, the late Dean Mil- 
man, and I am sure that not one of those who listened to him 
can forget the effect his Avords and his presence produced 
upon all who were gathered around him. 

He stood before us, a scholar speaking of a man of letters, 
and his words had the fitness, the balance, the flow, which 
belong to an imperial master of language. He was speaking 
of one who was, as he said, " his life long a conspicuous 
ornament of the most cultivated society of London and of 
England " ; and here was in his own person and address that 
harmonious union of rare qualities which all the world over 
is the master-key that opens every door, the countersign that 
passes every sentinel, the unsealed letter of introduction to 
all the highest circles of the highest civilization. Scholars 
are frequently forgetful of the outward graces which commend 
the man of the world to social favor. Here was a scholar 
who, to say the least, had rivalled the most robust and 
patient of our workers in drudgery, who had ploughed through 
manuscripts without number, whose crabbed characters and 
uncouth phrases might well have tried Champollion's temper ; 
yet here was a man of such natural graces and such distin- 
guished bearing, that he seemed to belong rather to the gilded 
saloon than to the dusty library. 

Let me touch briefly upon a few periods in his life. I 
remember him as a handsome, spirited-looking boy at Har- 
vard College, where, at the early age of thirteen, he joined 
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the class two years after my own, graduating in 1831. He 
was probably the youngest student in college, said to be as 
bright as he looked, and with the reputation of a remarkable 
talent for learning languages. Two years make a wide gulf 
in college life, and my intercourse with him was less frequent 
than at a later period. I recollect him in those earlier days as 
vivacious, attractive, brilliant, with such a lustre of promise 
about him as belonged to hardly any other of my own date, 
and after it, in my four years' college experience, if I perhaps 
except William Sturgis, whom a swift summons called from 
our side in all the beauty of his early youth. Motley was 
more nearly the ideal of a young poet than any boy — for he 
was only a boy as yet — who sat on the benches of the college 
chapel. In after years, one who knew Lord Byron most 
nearly noted his resemblance to that great poet, and spoke of 
it to one of my friends ; but in our young days many pretty 
youths affected that resemblance, and were, laughed at for 
their pains, so that if Motley recalled Byron's portrait, it was 
only because he could not help it. His finely shaped and 
expressive features ; his large, luminous eyes ; his dark, waving 
hair ; the singularly spirited set of his head, which was most 
worthy of note for its shapely form and poise ; his well-out- 
lined figure, — gave promise of his manly beauty, and com- 
mended him to those even who could not fully appreciate the 
richer endowments of which they were only the outward 
signature. How often such gifts and promises disappoint 
those who count upon their future we who have seen the 
November of so many Aprils know too well. But with every 
temptation to a life of pleasant self-indulgence, flattery and 
the love of luxury could not spoil him. None knew better 
what they meant. " Give me the luxuries, and I will dis- 
pense with the necessaries, of life," was a playful saying of 
his, which is one of the three wittiest things that have been 
said in Boston in our time, and which, I think, has not been 
fairly claimed for any other wit of any period. 

Soon after graduation, Motley left this country for Ger- 
many, where he studied two years longer in the universities 
of Berlin and Gottingen. I myself was absent from the 
country when he returned, and only renewed an acquaintance, 
which then grew to intimacy with him, after my own return 
from a residence in Europe, at the end of the year 1835. 
He was at that time just entering upon the practice of law, 
the profession which he had studied, but in the labors of 
which he never became very seriously engaged. 

His first literary venture of any note was the story called 
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" Morton's Hope ; or, the Memoirs of a Provincial." This 
first effort failed to satisfy the critics, the public, or him- 
self. His personality pervaded the characters and times 
which he portrayed, so that there was a discord between the 
actor and his costume. Brilliant passages could not save it ; 
and it was plain enough that he must ripen into something 
better before the world would give him the reception which 
surely awaited him if he should find his true destination. 

The early failures of a great writer are like the first 
sketches of a great artist, and well reward patient study. 
More than this, the first efforts of poets and story-tellers are 
very commonly palimpsests ; beneath the rhymes or the fiction 
one can almost always spell out the characters which betray 
the writer's self. Take these passages from the story just 
referred to : — 

" Ah ! flattery is a sweet and intoxicating potion, whether we drink 
it from an earthen ewer or a golden chalice. . . . Flattery from man 
to woman is expected : it is a part of the courtesy of society ; but 
when the divinity descends from the altar to burn incense to the 
priest, what wonder if the idolater should feel himself transformed into 
a god ! " 

He had run the risk of being spoiled, but he had a safe- 
guard in his aspirations. 

" My ambitious anticipations," says Morton, in the story, " were as 
boundless as they were various and conflicting. There was not a path 
which leads to glory in which I was not destined to gather laurels. 
As a warrior, I would conquer and overrun the world ; as a states- 
man, I would reorganize and govern it ; as a historian, I would con- 
sign it all to immortality ; and, in my leisure moments, I would be a 
great poet and a man of the world." 

Who can doubt that in this passage of his story he is pic- 
turing his own visions, one of the fairest of which was 
destined to become reality ? 

But there was another element in his character, which those 
who knew him best recognized as one with which he had to 
struggle hard, — that is, a modesty which sometimes tended 
to collapse into self-distrust. This, too, betrays itself in the 
sentences which follow those just quoted : — 

" In short," says Morton, " I was already enrolled in that large 
category of what are called young men of genius, . . . men of whom 
unheard-of things are expected ; till after long preparation comes a por- 
tentous failure, and then they are forgotten. . . . Alas ! for the golden 
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imaginations of our youth. . . . They are all disappointments. They 
are bright and beautiful, but they fade." 

Mr. Motley's diplomatic experience began with his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Legation to the American Embassy to 
Russia, in 1840, — a position which he held for a few months 
only, and then returned to this country. 

In 1845, he wrote an article on Peter the Great for the 
" North American Review," which suggested to many of his 
friends that, though he had not taken the place as a novelist 
he might have hoped for, there was in him the stronger fibre 
of an historian. He did not, however, give up the idea of 
succeeding in his earlier field of effort ; and in 1849 he pub- 
lished his second story, — " Merry-Mount, a Romance of the 
Massachusetts Colony " ; which again, with all its merits of 
style and its brilliancy of description, was found wanting in 
some of the qualities demanded by an historical novel, and 
settled the question for him that his genius was not in every 
way adapted to that kind of composition. The truth was, he 
could not divest himself of his personality and lose his individ- 
ual character in that of his own creations. It will be noticed, 
that, while his first story turned on the adventures of an indi- 
vidual, his second story came much nearer to the complexion 
of a true history. It was at about this uncertain period of 
his career that a friend of his found him at work one day 
with a Dutch folio and a dictionary of that language. On 
being asked what he was doing with those uninviting books, 
he spoke of his turning his studies in the direction of history. 
" I must break myself on something," he said. 

What came of the studies which began with that Dutch 
dictionary you all know, the whole literary world knows, and 
I need not recite the story. Neither will I take up your time 
with criticisms upon those noble works, which have passed 
their ordeal, and stand among the foremost contributions of 
the New World to the literature of the Old. The personal 
enthusiasm which gives a glow to every page, the inborn love 
of freedom, the generous sympathy with all that is lofty, and 
the passionate scorn of all that is petty and base, the richness 
of his descriptions, the vigor of his portraits, — to speak of 
these is to repeat the commonplaces of all our literary tribu- 
nals. I cannot refrain from adding a single thought which I 
do not remember having met with. 

The sturdy little State of Holland — a nation with a popu- 
lation comparable for numbers with that of the city of London 
— offers itself to too many English and American minds 
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with the unheroic aspect in which the Dutchman has been 
presented in the satirical verse of Marvell, and the ludicrous 
travesty of Irving. We cannot keep the pictures and figures 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker out of our fancies when we think 
of a Hollander. Mr. Graham, the English historian of the 
United States, complains that Mr. Irving " has by anticipation 
ridiculed my topic and parodied my narrative." We can still 
smile, or laugh, as Sir Walter Scott did, over the extrava- 
gances of our great American humorist ; but it remained for 
an American historian to assert the true dignity of the valiant 
people who conquered an empire from the waves, and rescued 
it from the tyranny of still more lawless masters. The world 
can forgive all the playful mischief of the satirist so long as it 
contemplates the majestic figure of William the Silent, and 
reads the story of the defence of Leyden, the record of John 
of Barneveldt, and the romantic episode of Hugo Grotius in 
the pages of Motley. 

I shall not do more than allude to the further diplomatic 
career of our honored associate. I know that it ended in dis- 
appointment, and a feeling that a great wrong had been done 
him. But I know, also, that his highest office was under- 
taken with a profound sense of responsibility ; that its duties 
were discharged as faithfully as he knew how to perform 
them ; and that, whatever sting was left by the manner in 
which he had been dealt with, there was no poison of self- 
reproach to rankle in the wound. Those who will search 
curiously enough in the " Life of John of Barneveldt " will dis- 
cover at least one passage in which the writer's own violated 
sensibilities find an expression in the record of another's 
grievance, — the natural device by which men and women 
of all ages have sought relief: — 

" IJcItqoxXov rtQO<paai,v, aqimv d' avrmv x^St' ixdazq." 

I do not believe that the violence which reached the nervous 
centres of Sumner's life told with more fatal effect than the 
rude shock of his sudden recall from England upon the proud 
and excitable spirit of Motley, and through his sensibilities 
on the organ of thought, from the internal laceration of which 
he died. 

A slight attack — hardly serious enough in its effects to be 
called paralytic — interrupted the literary labors which he had 
resumed after the close of his diplomatic career. His speech 
never seems to have been affected, and his handwriting 
showed no remarkable change, though he complained of 
weight and weakness of the right side, and found it a con- 
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siderable effort to write. He was slowly regaining something 
of his usual health and spirits, when the death, in December, 
1874, of the lovely and noble woman who had made the 
happiness of his life, cast the deep shadow over him which 
was never lifted. He passed the summer which followed his 
bereavement in this country, where for some weeks I saw 
him daily, and under those conditions which revealed his 
inmost nature more completely than I had ever known it in 
my long intimacy with him. He appeared to have forgotten 
all lesser trials in the one great sorrow which had left his life 
so nearly desolate. One thought, one feeling, seemed ever 
present ; an undercurrent which betrayed itself not by un- 
manly signs of weakness, but by the tenderness and the 
reverence to which the memory of her from whom he had 
been parted saddened and subdued every accent. The lan- 
guage in which he spoke of his wife was the highest tribute 
to womanhood that ever found words on living lips in my 
hearing. And not to womanhood, not to that noble woman 
alone, for they revealed the passionate intensity of his own 
loving nature, and showed us better than we ever understood 
before what was his peculiar underlying charm, and why we 
who loved him had loved him with such strong affection. 

But time has anodynes for griefs it cannot cure, and his 
letters showed that he was doing his best to bear his burden 
of sorrow, and that the affection of those who were left him 
was not without its healing influences. He had even hoped 
to be able to do something more in the way of literary labor, 
when suddenly, on the 29th of May, without any immediate 
warning, the thread by which his fate hung over him parted. 
The summons, though at an unexpected moment, might have 
been looked for at any time. The stroke fell like a blow on 
the already suffering organ through which his untiring intel- 
lect had wrought its vast and exhausting labors. "It has 
come ! " he said ; and, after a few hours of unconscious life 
in death, he passed quietly away. 

He leaves all his uncounted honors, which I need not try 
to enumerate ; he leaves the unblazoned record of a social 
career, hardly rivalled for the brilliancy of its success ; his 
works, sacred to heroism, the spirit of freedom and humanity, 
are his monument ; and, amidst the sorrowing tears of those 
who dearly loved him, in many lands and in every station of 
life, from the lowliest to the loftiest, he is laid by the side of 
her from whom he would not have been parted in death, to 
sleep in the mausoleum of a nation surrounded by the sepul- 
chres of those who have made her history. 
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MR. WATERSTOSr'S REMARKS. 
The Rev. R. C. Waterston then said, — 

It is a pleasant thought, Mr. President, to remember that 
the two members whom we to-day commemorate were per- 
sonal friends. I have here a brief letter from Mr. Motley to 
Mr. Quincy, — the last letter which Mr. Quincy ever received 
from him, — written in pencil, from Nahant, during his last 
visit to this country. It may have some interest at this 
moment. 

My dear Quincy, — Many thanks for your kind words of remem- 
brance, and for your Memoir of Charles Sprague. I perfectly 
remember our visit to the venerable poet, and am highly gratified that 
he should have been pleased by it. I have read your Memoir with 
much interest and sympathy, and should think it a very just, and not 
in the least an over-appreciative, tribute to his delicate genius and 
genuine and honorable character. 

There are a good many lines of his poetry which I can repeat now, 
and could do ever since I was a sophomore. I hope to see you in 
Boston before I leave, which will be in October, as people seem to 
decide that the winter here will be too severe for me. 

Pray excuse my illegible pencilling, but it is very hard work for 
me to write. 

I am your sincere friend, 

J. L. Motley. 

Mr. Waterston continued : Mr. Motley, after the publica- 
tion of his " Merry-Mount," expressed his regret to Mr. Quincy 
that it had met with so little success. Mr. Quincy replied : 
" Motley, turn your attention to history. Your style is 
admirably adapted to that, and every power of your mind 
would there find ample scope, and the result, I am sure, 
would meet with success." " Do you think so ? " he said. 
" I feel certain of your perfect triumph in that field," con- 
tinued Mr. Quincy. It is pleasant to think that these life- 
long friends went so nearly together. United in their lives, 
in their death they were not divided. 

REMARKS OF PROFESSOR EVERETT. 

Professor William Everett then spoke as follows : — 

There is one incident, sir, in Mr. Motley's career that has 
not been mentioned to-day, which is, perhaps, most vividly 
remembered by those of us who were in Europe at the out- 
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break of our civil war in 1861. At that time, the ignorance of 
Englishmen, friendly or otherwise, about America, was infinite : 
they knew very little of us, and that little wrong. Americans 
were overwhelmed with questions, taunts, threats, misrepre- 
sentations, the outgrowth of ignorance, and ignoring worse 
than ignorance, from every class of Englishmen. Never was 
an authoritative exposition of our hopes and policy worse 
needed ; and there was no one to do it. The outgoing diplo- 
matic agents represented a by-gone order of things; the 
representatives of Mr. Lincoln's administration had not come. 
At that time of anxiety, Mr. Motley, living in England as a 
private person, came forward with two letters in the " Times," 
which set forth the cause of the United States once and for 
all. No unofficial, and few official, men could have spoken 
with such authority, and been so certain of obtaining a hear- 
ing from Englishmen. Thereafter, amid all the clouds of 
falsehood and ridicule which we had to encounter, there was 
one lighthouse fixed on a rock to which we could go for foot- 
hold, from which we could not be driven, and against which 
all assaults were impotent. 

There can be no question that the effect produced by these 
letters helped, if help had been needed, to point out Mr. 
Motley as a candidate for high diplomatic place who could 
not be overlooked. Their value was recognized alike by his 
fellow-citizens in America and his admirei's in England ; but 
none valued them more than the little band of exiles, who 
were struggling against terrible odds, and who rejoiced with 
a great joy to see the stars and stripes, whose centennial 
anniversary those guns are now celebrating, planted by a 
hand so truly worthy to rally every American to its sup- 
port. 

But I rose chiefly, sir, to mention a trait in Mr. Quincy's 
life which greatly endeared him to a body of young men 
whom I have the honor to represent, the young classical 
teachers of Harvard College. Mr. Quincy in the last two j r ears 
acted as chairman of the committee of the Overseers to visit 
the recitations and other college exercises. This is always an 
invidious task, and the visitors rarely suit the fastidious self- 
consciousness of the young instructors : they always seem to 
know either too much or too little for the place. Mr. Quincy 
hit exactly the happy medium. He made an habitual prac- 
tice of coming into the class-rooms of teachers who might 
have been his sons. There his enthusiastic Old World schol- 
arship, so appropriately alluded to by Mr. Lowell, flowed as 
naturally as possible into one channel with the scholarship of 
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the young teachers, which claims to be so accurate, and per- 
haps only succeeds in being dry. He was so loyal to his old 
loves, the ancient writers, so kind and ready to listen to our 
new theories, so frank and strong for himself, so cordial and 
appreciative to us, that we always delighted to see him in 
the recitation-room. We felt that with him to report of us 
we were sure of a due mention of those exertions which we 
are making, sometimes, we fear, under heavy disadvantages, 
for the cause of scholarship. He seemed like one of our- 
selves : we could hardly believe the triennial, and were more 
ready to think that twenty -seven was his age than his class ; 
and it is a sad privilege to us to testify, in the name of the 
young teachers of Harvard College, what a place he will have 
in their memory. 

REMARKS OF MR. WINSLOW WARREN.* 

Mr. President, — No language of mine can add force to 
those fit and eloquent words that have portrayed, with the 
affection he never failed to inspire, the strength, the sim- 
plicity, and the beauty of the character of our deceased 
associate, Edmund Quincy. But while many of you can 
speak of him as he was in earlier years, and in a more active 
sphere of duty, I recall him more as a near neighbor and 
friend, — a man in whom the spirit of neighborliness existed 
as in days of old-time hospitality, who was ready at all hours 
to greet you with a warmth and heartiness that made it a 
delight to enter his doors, and whose cultivated mind ever 
drew from its rich stores to make the passing hour one of 
deep enjoyment. 

In him we saw the scholar who was not a recluse ; the 
man of refinement and gentleness who could buffet the storms 
of prejudice and passion in defence of a high principle, and 
retain a serene, cheerful spirit, unmarred by any taint of bit- 
terness or cynicism ; a man who, ever youthful in spirit, 
dwelt with fondness upon the days gone by, and upon that 
ancestral line so linked with the glories of the past. 

I can think of him only as one of my youngest friends, for 
certainly he never seemed to grow old in years. While he 
grew in intellectual force and in the knowledge of all that 
was richest and best in classic literature, and fostered such 
growth with persistent study, the shadow of seventy sum- 

* These remarks, for want of time, were not delivered as intended ; but Mr. 
Warren has kindly consented to allow them to be inserted among the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. — Eds. 
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mers never crept over the youthfulness of his spirits ; and, 
however j r oung the company he might be with, his laugh 
was the heartiest, and his wit the keenest. 

His familiarity with the English poets and novelists, and with 
the Greek and Latin classics, was most remarkable, and his 
aptness at quotation gave the point to many a joke and the 
pith to many an argument. His loved Horace was the con- 
stant companion of his travels ; and he daily made it his duty 
and his pleasure to store his memory with passages of 
favorite authors. There upon his dressing-table lay, after 
his death, the well-worn Shakspeare, open to the very page 
which he had studied ere he set out that last bright morn- 
ing for the classic halls of Cambridge, which he loved as 
intensely as his own beautiful home. 

To a small community like that in which he dwelt, the 
loss of such genial courtesy and such ripe scholarship is 
indeed immeasurable ; and when we see combined with these 
an untarnished life, perfect integrity of character, and con- 
scientious devotion to high principle, we feel that the vacant 
place would remain unfilled but for the certainty that such 
an influence leaves its impression upon those who are encour- 
aged and inspired by his example. 

The more active duties of citizenship possessed but few 
attractions for him : though interested, and always informed 
upon the questions of the day, whether of local or national 
importance, he chose to leave to others the more public ad- 
ministration of affairs, loving better, as one of his favorite 
poets says, 

" To behold the bright countenance of truth 
In the quiet, still air of his delightful studies." 

It was, then, with peculiar pleasure to him and to them that 
he consented to deliver to his townsmen his interesting lecture 
upon the " Colonial Times," and, a few hours as it were before 
his most unexpected death, renewed his acquaintance with 
his friends and neighbors in what became to them his parting 
words. 

Ifwas my good fortune to be present that evening, as well 
as to meet him at my own house after its delivery, and, in 
common with all who knew him, to remark how buoyant was 
his step, how lightly the weight of increasing years seemed to 
bear upon his strong physique, and how radiant were his 
spirits. In my whole acquaintance with him, I remember no 
time when he seemed more full of health and happiness, nor 
when his wit was more sparkling. 
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Those closing words yet echoed in the air, his graphic and 
fascinating portrayal still lingered in our minds, when we 
heard that he had been suddenly called to the company of 
those with whom even in life he had almost seemed to dwell. 

His life was happy, his death was happier still. He was 
permitted by an all-wise Providence to reach the portals of 
his own loved home, and there, in the loveliness of the sum- 
mer afternoon, serenely, peacefully, with no suggestion of pain 
or suffering, the silver cord was loosed that bound him so 
strongly to what was beautiful in this life. 

Remarks were also made by the Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D.D., 
and the resolutions were unanimously adopted, all the mem- 
bers rising. The President appointed Professor Lowell to 
write the Memoir of Mr. Quincy, and Dr. Holmes that of Mr. 
Motley, for the Society's " Proceedings." 

The President read the following extract from a letter from 
our Honorary Member, Mr. Grigsby, relative to the death of 
Mr. Quincy : — 

" I have just received from Miss Quincy the Boston ' Daily 
Advertiser ' of the 19th ultimo, announcing the death of her 
brother Edmund. This was to me a very unexpected event. 
His disposition seemed so pleasant and attractive, and his 
faculties were so active, that I had no association of death or 
of suffering with his person or character. His departure was 
indeed sudden. I had anticipated seeing him and visiting 
him, in compliance with his kind invitation, should I eve? 
again ' in the course of human events ' reach the shores of 
New England ; but that possibility, like so many others, is 
now gone for ever. I have now arrived at that time of life 
when almost all my friends who leave me are my juniors in 
years. Mr. Quincy himself was my junior. I feel most keenly 
for his excellent sister, Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, and have 
written to her a line of sympathy in her sad and most sudden 
bereavement." 

The President read the following letter from Miss E. S. 
Quincy : — 

Quinct, Mass., May 5, 1877. 
To the Hon. Robebt C. Winthbof, President of the 
Massachcsetts Histobical Society : 

Dear Sir, — As the gorget of General Washington has been safely- 
returned from the Centennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia, I now 
relinquish its guardianship, which I have held since 1823, and which 
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my father empowered me to retain through life,* — with my best 
wishes for its safety, and for the prosperity of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

Respectfully yours, 

Eliza Susan Quincy. 

The President said it would be observed that the note of 

Miss Quincy bore date May bth, and he read, in explanation, 

the interesting private note by which it was accompanied, as 

follows : — 

Quincy, Mass., June 6, 1877. 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop. 

Deab Sir, — I intended that the enclosed note should be presented 
to you at the last meeting of your Society, and when I regretted its 
accidental detention, my brother Edmund said, " Never mind, I will 
hand it to Mr. Winthrop at our next meeting in June." Alas, I little 
anticipated how soon that hand would be withdrawn ! I cannot yet 
realize that my brother has passed from among us, and entered, as we 
may hope, into the society of the gifted intelligences, in which, while 
yet with us, he loved to dwell. To me his loss is irreparable. We 
participated in the same antiquarian and historic tastes, and worked 
together in the Life of my father. But when I remember that I have 
enjoyed his companionship for almost seventy years, from infancy to 
age, I feel that I have more cause for gratitude than for sorrow, as the 
separation cannot be long. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Eliza Susan Quincy. 

It was Voted, That the grateful acknowledgment of the 
Society be presented to Miss Quincy by the President for her 
generous resignation to our Cabinet of this precious gorget. 

The President also read the following interesting unpub- 
lished letter of Washington, from a copy sent to him by the 
owner of the original, dated two days after his commission 
had been signed as Commander-in-Chief of the American 
army : — 

Philadelphia, June 19, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — I am now Imbarked on a tempestuous ocean, from 
whence perhaps no friendly harbour is to be found. I have been 
called upon by the unanimous voice of the Colonies to the command 
of the Continental army. It is an honour I by no means aspired to. 
It is an honour I wished to avoid, as well from an unwillingness to 

* The late Hon. Josiah Quincy bequeathed the gorget of Washington to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society by his last will, with the proviso that it might 
remain in the custody of his daughter, Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, during her 
life. For a history of this interesting relic, and of the way in which Mr. Quincy 
came into possession of it, see a statement, prepared by Mr. Quincy himself, in 
the Proceedings of the Society for April, 1858, pp. 45, 46. — Eds. 
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quit the peaceful enjoyment of my Family, as from a thorough con- 
viction of my own Incapacity & want of experience in the conduct 
of so momentous a concern ; but the partiallity of the Congress, added 
to some political motives, left me without a choice. May God grant, 
therefore, that my acceptance of it, may be attended with some good 
to the common cause, & without injury (from want of knowledge) to 
my own reputation. I can answer but for three things : a firm belief 
of the justice of our cause, close attention in the prosecution of it, and 
the strictest Integrity. If these cannot supply the place of ability & 
Experience, the cause will suffer, & more than probable my char- 
acter along with it, as reputation derives its principal support from 
success ; but it will be remembered, I hope, that no desire or insinua- 
tion of mine placed me in this situation. I shall not be deprived, 
therefore, of a comfort in the worst event, if I retain a consciousness 
of having acted to the best of my judgment. 

I am at liberty to tell you that the Congress, in committee (which 
will I dare say be agreed to when reported), have consented to a 
Continental Currency, and have ordered two million of dollars to be 
struck for payment of the Troops and other expenses arising from our 
defence, as also that 15,000 men are voted as a Continental army, 
which will I daresay be augmented as more Troops are imbarked & 
Imbarking for America than was expected at the time of passing that 
vote. As to other articles of Intelligence I must refer you to the 
Gazette, as the Printers pick up every thing that is stirring in that 
way. The other Officers in the higher departments are not yet- fixed, 
therefore I cannot give you their names. I set out to-morrow for 
Boston, where I shall always be glad to hear from you. My best 
wishes attend Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. Dandridge, & all our relations & 
friends. In great haste, as I have many letters to write, and other 
business to do, I remain with the sincerest regards, Dear Sir, 
Y r most Obed' & Affect. H ble serv', 

G. Washington. 

P. S. — I must entreat you & Mrs. Bassett if possible to visit at 
Mt. Vernon, as also my wife's other friends. I could wish you to take 
her down, as I have no expectation of returning till winter & feel 
great uneasiness at her lonesome situation. I have sent my Chariot & 
Horses back.* 

The President presented, in the name of the Rev. Robert 
Horwood, of Holm wood Cottage, Turvey, Bedford, England, 
a copy of the Bishop's Bible, sometimes called Parker's Bible. 

* This copy was sent to the President of the Society by a lady of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., who says, in the enclosure, under date of May 28, 1877, " I take the 
liberty of enclosing to your address a copy of an autograph letter of General 
Washington. It was presented to me thirty-six years ago by his great-niece. 
I had it placed in a walnut frame, with heavy plate-glass on either side, and it 
has not undergone the slightest change in that time. It was written to his 
brother-in-law, Burrell Bassett, Esq., at Eltham, in New Kent County, Va." — 
Eds. 
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It was originally printed by R. Jugge, in folio, 1568. This 
copy was printed in 1575. Its covers were made of thick, 
hard-wood boards; the clasps formerly attached to them 
being gon.e. The thanks of the Society were Unanimously 
ordered for this acceptable gift. 

The Treasurer, Mr. C. C. Smith, offered the following 
vote, as a substitute for that which he proposed at the last 
meeting, which was unanimously adopted : — 

Voted, That the Treasurer be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to add to the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust-Fund the annual income thereof until the principal 
and the accumulated interest, together with any gifts or 
legacies to the Society for that purpose, shall amount to the 
sum of $10,000 ; and that thereafter the Society will annually 
appropriate the income of said fund in the manner prescribed 
in the Declaration of Trust of the late Hon. David Sears, 
dated Oct. 15, 1855, and accepted by the Society, Nov. 8, 
1855. 

It was voted to omit the meetings of the Society for the 
months of July, August, and September, the President and 
Secretary to have the power to call a special meeting at any 
time during this period, either in town or country. 

Justin Winsor, Esq., Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Library, was elected a Resident Member. 

The Corresponding Secretary communicated a letter from 
Francis Parkman, Esq., resigning his place on'the Council of 
the Society, his duties as a member of the Corporation of 
Harvard College preventing his attendance on the meetings 
of the Council. 

Voted, To accept of Mr. Parkman's resignation. 

Mr. Appleton presented a new volume, printed last year 
in Paris, entitled " George Washington . . . Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France et des Etats-Unis d'Amenque au xviii 
Siecle par Alphonse Jouault." 

Voted, That the members who constituted the last Nom- 
inating Committee serve as a committee to nominate a candi- 
date for Recording Secretary, and for a member of the 
Council in place of Mr. Parkman, who has resigned, and 
report at the next stated meeting of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. George B. Emerson, it was 

Voted, That the commemorative proceedings of this meet- 
ing be printed. 
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The President desired to call attention to a most interest- 
ing volume on our table this morning, "A Discourse Con- 
cerning Western Planting, written in the year 1584, by 
Richard Hakluyt." 

" This Discourse, originally written ' at the requeste and 
direction of the righte worshipfull Mr. Walter Raghly, nowe 
Knight,' is now printed for the first time from a contempo- 
rary manuscript, which was fortunately obtained from the 
collection of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Cheltenham, 
England, by our Honorary Member, Dr. Leonard Woods, late 
President of Bowdoin College. It is now published, with an 
Introduction, principally by President Woods, as the second 
volume of a new series of the Collections of the Maine His- 
torical Society. But we do no injustice to our sister Society 
of Maine, in recognizing with peculiar gratification the use 
they have been privileged to make of the labors and learning 
of our own accomplished Secretary, Dr. Deane, by whom 
the volume has been carefully edited and elaborately anno- 
tated. In every point of view, this volume has a more than 
common interest and value for historical students, and more 
especially for us whose lives have been cast in that ' Norum- 
bega ' region of whose discovery and planting it treats. 

" We majr well congratulate the Maine Historical Society 
on having brought it out so handsomely at last, after so 
many delays and discouragements. The failure of Dr. 
Woods's health, and the destruction of his library by fire, 
seemed likely at one time to postpone the publication indefi- 
nitely. We must all rejoice that he has been permitted to 
see of the fruit of his labors, and to witness the accomplish- 
ment of his long-deferred hopes, while still able to appreciate 
the importance of such a contribution to New England his- 
tory. I am sure this Society will unite with me in offering 
our thanks both to him, and to Mr. Deane, for so acceptable 
a work. " 



